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THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS 


Much is heard from time to time of ths violation of contracts between 
employers and labor organizations, which is admittedly a problem of serious 
importance. Of late, however, interest has centered in the violations of con- 
tracts between manufacturers and merchants which has risen to a perhaps unpre- 
cedented hsight, Mr. Lew Hahn, managing director of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, commenting recently in the New York Times, on the present 
contract agitation, said "It has focused attention on the extent of contract 
violation and ought to lead to a general house cleaning. Merchants and whole- 
salers will agree, I am sure, that no one has been the gainer by these prac- 
tices. One season it is the buyer who has the upper hand and disregards his 
‘rders, causing loss to the wholesaler or manufacturer. The next season it is 
the seller’s turn, and there is just as much contrast violation. In this see- 
saw there is no positive profit to either party, because an advantage one year 
or month is wiped cut by a reversal of conditions ths next season. When the 
peak of such practice was reached last year, both buyer and seller came to re- 
alize, I think, how profitless the whole,frrangement was, and both are now de- 
termined to effect a change." 


MR. HOOVER ON CAPITAL AND LABOR 


In an address recently delivered before the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies Mr. Herbert Hoover said “In the question of industrial conflict 
resulting in lockout and strike, one mitigating measure has been agreed upon in 
principle by all sections of the community. That is collective bargaining, by 
which, wherever possible, the parties should settle their difficulties before 
they start a fight. It is founded not only on the sense of prevention but on 
the human right to consolidate the worker in a proper balanced position to up- 
hold his rights against the consolidation of capital. ... One of the greatest 
accomplishments of organized labor has been the protection of the workers from 
the unfair employer, and it is worth the employer’s notice that this is at the 
same time the protection of the fair employer from the unfair competition of 
the sweat shop." 


At the same time he gave this counsel to labor organizations: "There 
would be little outcry against the closed shop if it were closed in order to 
secure unity of purpose in constructive increase of production by offering to 
the employer the full value of the worker’s mind and effort as well as his 
hands." 


A GREAT EMPLOYER DECRIES THE "INSOLENCE OF POWER" 
The steel industry has been for some months in the lime-light because 


of serious charges brought against it by engineers, industrial investigators 
and church officials in respect to the hours of work and the labor policy pre- 
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yailing in it. Senator Walsh introduced a resolution to have the Interchurch 
orld Movement Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 made a public document. This 
T4solution has been referred to the proper committee. Hearings have been held 
at which the commission of churchmen who conducted the Interchurch investigation 
appeared and gave testimcny, on invitation from the Committee. The Committee's 


report is now awaited. 


Recent utterances of Mr. William B. Dickson vice-president of the great 
Midvale Steel Company are illuminating in this connection. "I believe," he de- 
clares, a3 quoted in the Federationist for January, there is a grave menace to 
cour American ideals in the highly centralized, autocratic control which is be- 
coming a marked tendency in our great industries. The feudal system was based 
on the ownership of land and its appurtenances -- such as highways, mines, 
streams, fisheries, etc. -- by the barons, and it was effective in securing 
autocratic control of the workers, because the vast majority were tillers of the 
soil, or workers in other industries controlled through land ownership. 


"The tendency of our modern industrial system is toward autocratic con- 
trol of the workers through ownership of what our socialistic friends term ‘the 
tools of production,’ which include not only the natural resources, but also the 
furnaces, mills, factories, and transportation syStemS 


"History is filled with instances where centralized power has led to con- 
ditions inimical to human progress, as that term is usually understood in Amer- 
ica. It is the effect of the unconsious insolence of ‘conscious power.'" 


OUR ALIEN FARMERS 


Biadic 


Many Americans are skeptical as to the capacity of our immigrants who 
come from southern Burope for assuming full responsibilities of citizenship and 
becoming a material and moral asset of the community. This feeling has been 
deepened by the natural wartime attitude toward everything alien. In this con- 
nection @ report made public by the Federal Government in the Monthly Labor Re- 


view for January 1921, is highly significant. 


In Cumberland Country, N. J., immigrant Italians and Italian descendants 
own farm property aggregating in value nearly two and a quarter million dollars. 
They make good farmers, and their young men are less prone than their American 
neighbors to forsake the farms for city positions. In one township the Italians 
in addition to paying their share toward the support of the regular civic activ- 
ities have to their credit the purchase of Liberty Bonds to the extent of nearly 
$300,000. In one of the Liberty Loan drives an old Italian elbowed his way 
through the crowd and deposited on the desk a red bandanna containing $100. 

He would not wait for his bond - “Want to give it," he said simply, and was gone. 


"The Government owes a lasting debt of gratitude," says Mr. Samuel 
Jacob, the author of the report, “to such immigrants who have not settled in the 
crowded citias but have gone to tilling the soil to help feed the multitudes.... 
There are many Italian, Polish, Bohemian, Slovak, Hebrew, Magyar and Portugese 
farm settlements in the United States, to say nothing of the long established 
and Americanized work of the Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Swiss and Germans." 

Yet these belong to the classes “who are too often ignored, belittled or ridi- 
Culed as *dagoes', ‘wops’ or ‘hunkies'" 
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HOUSING AND REVOLUTION 


In an interview given recently to the New York Times Viscount Astor, 
Parliamentary Secretary for the British Ministry of Health, discussed the gov- 
ernment’s housing program. This program, although it has been very slow in 
getting effectively under way, is a somewhat radical undertaking, providing as 
it does for a government subsidy for the building of dwellings. 


"We are willing to admit", said Lord Astor, "that our housing program 
is from a narrow point of view uneconomic, but we are not willing to consider 
it narrowly. It must be regarded from the standpoint of the national balance 
sheet. In one sense it is insurance egainst revolution. Taken alone the cost 
of the housing program may seem great. But contrast the sum which may be spent 
by the nation on building houses with the sum which is lost in a great strike 
or the vastly greater sum which would be lost in the event of a revolution, 
and the housing bill seems infinitesimal. Unless the bulk of the people of 
the country believe that the government is faithfully endeavoring to relieve 
misery and raise the level of life Bolshevism and a breakdown might even be- 
come inevitable. 


"It will cost the taxpayer money but it is cheaper than revolution, and 
the money invested will bear a high rate of interest leter in improved physique, 
increased morality and reduced mortality. The one aspect of morality is in it- 
self important. Uncomfortable, crowded homes contribute greatly to the sum of 
immorality. Girls leave their homes to escape the unpleasant surroundings. 

When the normal pleasures of family life are unattainable abnormal expressions 

are sought. Bad housing is responsible for a large part of immorality. Reduce 
venereal diseases alone and the improvemont in the lives and the health of wo- 

men and children, not to mention men, would be a large offset to the expense 

of a housing program." 


IS PEACE PERILOUS? 


The National Security League is promoting universal selective military 
training, and is commending, with a view to Federal action, the plan that has 
been adopted in New York State. A recent statement issued by the League de- 
scribes this plan as "in harmony with the spirit of the present hour and crisis 
of the nation, which calls for trained men with guns in their hands, but it also 
includes within its effective scope provision for safety against the menace of 
a peace so long and prosperously continued that the capacity of men for service 
and sacrifice dies of disuse", 


This reflection is interesting in the light of the present movement 
toward disarmament. 


CONSCRIPTION FOR WORK 


In Bulgaria, in accord with a law passed last year, all male subjects 
Over twenty years of age and all unmarried female subjects over sixteen are 
drafted for a period of compulsory labor. The men give one year of this ser- 
vice to the State, the girls six months. All classes are on equal footing un- 
der this law. Its purpose is threefold: to promote democracy, to foster in- 
dustry and devotion tc the public interest, and to increase the nation's wealth. 
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The conscript labor army is to be employed in road-building, railroad 
construction, mining, quarrying, factory work, reforestation, agriculture and 
other essential industries, I+ will be chiefly employed upon public works, 
This experiment in conscription for labor will doubtless be followed with grea- 
interest by other governments. 


THE OPEN SHOP AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In connection with the present controversy over the open shop, the fol 
lowing excerpt from a recent statement issued by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council is interesting: - 


"In general, few if any of the organizations that have deolared in 
favor of the ‘open shop’ avow their attitude toward collective bargain- 
ing. This is the vital issue. Unless the members of a union are permi’ 
ted to deal with the employer as a body, their union membership is futi’ 
An ‘open shop’ which allows the employees to belong to a union, but doe 
not permit the union to deal with the employer as a union, is worthless 
Not only has no ‘open shop’ organization declared that the ‘open shop’ 
employer would deal with the union, but every such organization that ha: 
confessed its attitude on this subject, has admitted that this practice 
would not be tolerated..... 


Several representatives of employer groups have protested to th 
Social Action Department against its declaration that the ‘open shop" i: 
intended to destroy the unions. Upon examination, everyone of them ad- 
mitted that the ‘open shop' which they are advocating would not permit 
dealing with the unions. The spokesman for the National Association of 
Manufacturers was informed that if that body would make a public state- 
ment to the effect that the ‘open shop’ is consistent with proportional 
representation by the union employees in a system of collective bargain- 
ing, even confined to the individual shop, the Social Action Department 
would withdraw its statement against the ‘open shop’....«.. Up to the 
present, no authorized representative of an ‘open shop’ organization haz 
denied that collective barguining with the union is inconsistent with 
the ‘open shop'". 


PRODUCTION AND WASTE 


At a recent meeting of the Research Committee of the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service in New York, Mr, Walter N. Polakov, a well-known 
engineer, read an illuminating statement concerning the waste in industrial 
processes. Among other things Mr. Polakov saids- 


"It is appalling to see copper ore brought from Arizona to New 
Jersey for refining, shipped from New Jersey to Connecticut to be turned 
into brass fixtures, reshipped to Michigan to be fitted on automobiles 
and furniture and finally shipped to consumers. It is almost incredible 
that we are wasting annually, up to 100 million tons of coal which means 
about 100,000 miners working all the ysar round underground to produce 
coal which is burned for no purpose whatsoever. A survey of industrial 
plants throughout the country in all the industries would show that hard. 
ly 60 per sent of ovr means of production are constantly used and that, 


— 
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while used, they are operated far below the possible efficiency. Our 
statistics show that nearly half our improved farm land is not under cule 
tivation; that during the past twenty years we did nct increase crops per 
head of population by any fraction of a bushel; that little France, on an 
arsa smaller than Texas, produces alone nearly half as much wheat as the 
United States. There could be no end of gucting and substantiating ex- 
amples of our waste ani inefficiency that may sound to some like a fairy 
tale and to some like a spesch of a prosecuting attorney. ee 


"Bituminous coal even of poor grades, can be distilled at low tem- 
cerature and yield fertilizer and amronie, benzol (a superior substitute 
for gasoline) tar (the bisis of most of our dyes) medicines, chemicals and 
perfumes and a surplus of gas. After these commodities are extracted, 1400 
lbs. of smokeless, dustless, odorless and tough artificial anthracite are 
left cut of every short ton of raw coal. 


"If the 400 millicn tons of coal annually burned raw fcr power 
production in this country were so treated, the following procucts will 
be obtaineds 


1,200,000,000,000 cu. ft. fuel gas 
4,000,000 tons ammonium sulphate 
1,000,000,000 gals. crude benzol 
3,600,000,000 gals. tar 
288,000,000 tons artificial anthracite. 


(These figures may need slight revision with reference to any particular 


grade of coal or any particular process.) 


"The use value of all these commcdities will be nearly four billion 
doilars, instead of two billions, which is the worth of the raw coal, and 
thus about two billion dollars would be added to our national wealth in 
the form of wages and profits. Privats concerns are slow to realize all 
these advantages because of the need of large investments and new fran- 
chises. Municipalities, by underwriting such integrated multiple-preduc- 
tion plants can serve the urban and suburban population with enormous 
economy," 


The wasts cf natural resources is not merely a scientific, but a moral, 
question, 


INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 


In the section of its report dealing with social problems the Lambath 
Conference of 1920 declared: 


"We do not for a moment deny that the primary business of the 
Church is to deal with the individual. Personal relationship with God 
in Christ is vital religion, and without personal conversion our labor 
will be vain. But we want the conversion to be real and complete. The 
converted life is Christ-centred, not self-centred: it means the accep- 
tance of Christ as King. And if He is King anywhere, He must be King 
everywhere. He cannot be excluded from politics, or industry, or from 
any of our social relationships." . 
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(The Report of the Lambeth Conference can be obtained in pamphlet form 
from the Department of Christian Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York.) 


A QUAKER PLATFORM 


An international conference of Friends held in London last summer, 
which was attended by about 1,000 delegates, commended to the earnest consid- 
eration of all Friends a five-fold aimt 


"1. Further recognition in every relation of life of the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of man, and the vast implica- 


tions flowing therefrom. 


"2, An endeavor after greater simplicity in our personal 
way of life, asking ourselves: How far does my life recommend to 
others the cause I have at heart! 


"3, The limitation of the return upon capital. 


"4, The surrender of the absolute control of industry by 
capital, the furtherance of the spirit essential for co-operation, 
and the fuller recognition of the sacredness of personality. 


"5. Some method for giving security of employment to the 


worker." 


Here is a complete synthesis of the ideals of personal and social 
religion. 
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ENGLISH CHURCHES AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


The following has been received from Mr. Albert Dawson, retiring 
honorary Secretary of City Temple, London: 


"With a million unemployed in cur midst, the Churches are striving 
both to relieve distress and to search for fundamental causes. After a 
Saturday afternoon service at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (Canon Adder- 
ley’s), @ procession containing many clergymen marched into Trafalgar 
Square where a large crowd had assembled. The procession was headed by a 
plain Cross, followed by a banner inscribed, ‘In the Name of Christ we 
demand Justice for the Unemployed.’ Then came the banners of trade un- 
ions, detachments of unemployed and the Church Socialist League. The 
speakers included a Romanist, Anglicans, and Free Churchmen, one of the 
latter being Dr. Orchard. ... . . It was urged that all possible means 
should be at once taken to provide work for as many unemployed as possible 
at standard wages, and that the Christian Church should raise its united 
voice with a view to relieve the acute distress, .... . The next day 
in the (Wesleyan) Central Hall, a thousand people listened to an address 
by Mr. Robert Young, a Labour M,P,, on Christianity and the Unemployed, 

He insisted that a victorious people cannot consent to return to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the pre-war years, and declared that the vain search 
for work cemoralises a man physically, breaks him down mentally and en- 
dangers him morally". 


METHODIST SOUNCIL COMMENDS STEEL REPORT 


The Methodist Episcopal Council of Cities, composed of between 200 and 
300 leaders of Methodism from various parts of the country, at its session in 
Buffalo late in February, passed a resolution recommending to ministers and 


laymen: 


"First - The conscientious reading of the report of the Interchurch 
World Movement Commission of Inquiry into the Steel Strike of 1919 as a 
definite and comprehensive moral utterance by a large part of the Chris- 
tian Church of America in a particular industrial situation, and we record 
our appreciation of the work done by this Commission. 


Second - Because sdequate knowledge is essential to correct judg- 
ment concerning great moral issues, we assert the right and consequent 
duty of the Church to acquaint itself with any industrial or social sit- 
uation where moral issues are at stake in which labor or capital, either 
separately or together, are involved. 
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Third - We assert the more fundamental right and duty of the Chris- 
tian Church to preach and to teach those ideals of social and industrial 
justice which will prevent the misunderstandings and strife now so char- 
acteristic of our human relations." 


THE STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES 


A careful study of the Foreign Language Religious Press, made by the 
New Americans Division of the Interchurch World Movement, reveals the fact 
that no religious publication is issued for the following groups: Albanians 
(50,000), Arabic (Syrian) (200,000), Belgian-Flemish (80,000), Bulgarians 
(40,000), Chinese (70,000), Croatians (500,000), and Servians (675,000). 


The older immigration groups are well cared for. Ths Dano-Norwegians 
have 41 religious periodicals, 25 of which are Lutheran; the French, 6; the 
Germans, 97 (46 of which are Lutherans and 19 are Roman Catholic); the Iceland- 
ers, 1 (Lutheran); the Swedes 32 (10 of which are Lutheran). 


Some of the newer and larger groups have several small inadequately 
financed periodicals, with part time editors - some of excellent quality - but 
no ons of them strong enough +o bring a real challenge to the whole language 
group. This is true of the Italians (3,500,000), Polish (3,000,000), Russian 
(400,000), Czechs (810,000), Magyars (450,000), Spanish (2,000,000), Ruthenians 
or Ukrainians (600,000), Greeks (300,000) and Armenians (90,000). In every case 
heroic efforts have been made by individuals or groups to provide themselves 
with religious papers. Small subsidies have been given by Homes Mission Boards 
in many instances but the results are by no means commensurate with the needs 
of the groups or the responsibilities of the evangelical churches. The 
Russellites publish periodicals in Arabic, Czech, Dano-Norwegian, German, Polish 
and Russian, and the Seventh Day Adventists, very attractive publications with 
good paper and type, well illustrated, in 14 languages - Czech, Dano-Norwegian 
(2), Finnish, French, German (2), Italian, Magyar, Polish, Rumanian, Russian(2), 
Serbian, Slovak, Swedish (2) and Yiddish. Both these bodies are using their 
periodicals as tract material in ’first approach' work and publish them in quan- 
tities sufficient for their aggressive missionary activities. 


Obviously, each evangelical denomination cannot finance periodicals for 
each of the language groups in which it is concerned: Cooperation is the only 
way to secure adequate organization for the production of high grade literature, 
Apparently theological propaganda of an extreme sort is finding its way to these 
multitudes much more rapidly than the social message of modern Protestantism. 
These statistics may be a key to many a defect in our civic life. 


LABOR, THE LAW, AND THE PUBLIC 


The American Federation of Labor calied into conference on February 
23rd one hundred or more executives of national and international (i.e. includ- 
ing Canada) trade unions to consider the crisis brought about by the open shop 
campaign, the adverse decision of the Supreme Court in the so-called "Secondary 
boycott" case, and other events of similar significance. The conference re- 
issued a set of principles which were promulgated in December, 1919, reiterated 
its denunciation of the use of the injunction to interfere with strikes or boy- 
cotts, and repeated its threat (which is by no means new) to disregard such in- 
junctions. Much criticism is being directed against the A.F. of L. on account 
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of this last action. However, Mr. Gompers, in the American Federationist fer 
March says, “The American Federation of Labor and its president have declared 
that manifestly unjust decisions of courts must be defied, and their is no dis- 
position to recant." How such a policy is to be carried out does not appear. 
Manifestly, a court action may be disobeyed for purposes of bringing a "test 
case" and securing a binding decision from a higher court. In such a case a 
favorable decision on appeal constitutes a legal vindications i.e., such a de- 
cision renders the original order invalid, This method of testing laws and 
court decisions is well recognized. The A.F. of L., however, has not specific- 
ally limited its counsel in this matter, and is presumably ready to face the 
consequences of its thorough-going application. 


To understand the present bitterness of organized labor on the subject 
of injunctions, one must recall the passage of the Lever Law under which the 
great coal strike of 1919 was broken by the government. When the passage of 
that law was being debated, every effort was made by organized labor to secure 
as amendment providing that Sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton Law of 1914 (ex- 
empting labor unions in the exercise of their normal activities from prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust laws) should not be affected by the Lever Law, While 
unsuccessful in this attempt the A.F. of L. succeeded in getting explicit assur- 
ances from the administration as indicated by Mr. Husting on the floor of the 


Senatet 


"I am authorized by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, to say that the 
administration does not construe this bill as prohibiting strikes and peace- 
ful picketing, and will not so construe the bill, and the Department of 
Justice does not so construe the bill and will not so construe the bill". 


(Congressional Record, August 8, 1917) 


Organized labor bitterly resented the later action of the government 
in bringing suit against the miners under this law, and still regards it as a 
breach of good faith. The injunction, however, was complied with. It now ap- 
pears that, according to the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the so- 
called "Secondary boycott" case, labor was mistaken in the first place in sup- 
posing that the Clayton Law gave to it the immunity claimed. but this decision 
of the Supreme Court is also denounced by labor, with the support of the sharply 
worded minority opinion of Justices Brandeis, Holmes and Clarke. According to 
this minority opinion the Supreme Court has taken away from labor rights deeply 
rooted in common law and in addition has misinterpreted the Clayton Act. All 
this deepens the resentment of labor against the courts. 


The use of the injunction for such purposes is perhaps the hottest spot 
at present in industrial controversy. It constitutes the chief element of cur- 
rent interest and importance in the great clothing strike in New York, where 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers have been enjoined by Justice Erlanger of the 
State Supreme Court, from picketing "struck" factories, although there have been 
decisions justifying peaceful picketing. The background of these injunctions 
is the now widely known decision handed down in June of last year in the 
Michaels-Sterns case against the Amalgamated, by Supreme Court Justice Rodenbeck. 
The court said that picketing is lawful when it serves the purpose of informing 
the workers in a plant as to what is going on; that to send a large number of 
pickets to an establishment, even where no definite act of violence or intimid- 
ation is done, may constitute illegal intimidation, Justice Erlanger is follow- 
ing the same line of reasoning, Obviously almost all effective picketing be- 
comes illegal under such a ruling. 


| 
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In sharp contrast to these decisions is that handed down in February 
in an injunction case by Supreme Court Justice Wesley 0. Howard of Troy, N.Y. 
(Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Co. vs. striking workmen; Miscellaneous Re- 
porter, Albany, advance sheets Nos. 1052, 1053) On the right to picket Justice 


Howard said: 


"The nomenclature of the strike is not the language of the parlor. Men 
become earnest and excited and vigorous at such times, A vital principle 
is at stake. It is not within the limits of human nature to remain calm 
and gentle under such circumstances. The fervor of argument is upon them; 
the stimulus of battle. They forget etiquette and grammar. They employ 
strong language. Sometimes they go beyond the borders of decorum. But so 
do men in all walks of life. 


It is urged that the injunction will do no harm because the defendants 
are to be restrained only from dzing unlawful acts and perpetrating crime, 
But the citizen cannot be restrained from doing an unlawful act until there 
is evidence that he intends to do such an act. It casis opprobrium upon a 
person to assume that he will commit crime. es eee ees 


The function of an injunction order in a labor dispute is to restrain 
lawlessness, when there is lawlessness, and when this is likely to cause 
irreparable damage. When there is no lawlessness, and no proper grounds to 
upprehend it, there should be no injunction. eee 


The moral effect of an injunction order in such cases i3 tremendous. 
At once it gives the impression in the community that the strikers have 
viclated the law. The court seems to have taken a hand in the struggle. 
This is the laymen’s view. The injunction, thus shaping public opinion, is 
often decisive." 


In vacating the injunction, however, the court warned the strikers’ that 
any excesses or violence would result instantly in another injunction. 


The Trades Union News of Philadelphia, in commending the decision, makes 
this striking comm ents: 


"These are words which will be read with comprehension of their weight 
by employers and employes alike. It is obvious that the relations of capi- 
tal and labor are among the principal objects of our people's concern; that 
the use of power by each of these great forces has been at times accompanied 
by its abuse, and that in either case, whichever has been the aggressor, 
the rights of the public have been invaded." 


QUO VADIS AMERICA? 
Under this caption Mr. Walter N, Polakov, prominent industrial engineer 


has presented to the Research Department of the Federal Council of Churches the 
following data: 


During the decade 1900-1910 continental population increased 17.5% and 
the index of preduction 46%; from 1910-1920 the populaticn increase was 16.4% 
and the index of production only 14.4%. 


Twenty-five per cent of cur improved farm land is idle. 


| 
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France, with an area about equal to Texas normally produces half as 
mich wheat as the whole United States. 


Only about 50% of our means of production are being used. 


Our national wealth was estimated in 1912 at 188 billions, of which only 
3.4 billions was actual gocds. One hundred ten billions represented real estate. 


Personal income tax returns show that only nine-tenths of one per cent 
of our population have incomes of over $3000.00. 


A survey of important manufacturing centers indicates that from 
50 to 70 per cent of men are idle. 


ATTITUDE OF UNIONS TOWARD THE CLOSED SHOP 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service has been gathering in- 
formation from some of the large labor unions on their attitude toward the 
"closed shop", In labor terminology the term used is “union shop", which means 
a shop in which only union men are employad and which is operated on the basis 
of a trade agreement. 


The replies thus far received indicate that the unions are not all com- 
mitted to the "closed shop" principle. In particular, Mr. Warren S. Stone, 
speaking from the viewpoint of the Railroad Brotherhcods, has declared against 
the closed shop when secured-by coercion. 


At the same time it is clear that the more powerful and well establish- 
ed unions are definitely committed to the principle of the union - that is to 
say, fully organized-shop. It is probably safe to say, in general, that where 
the union is powerful enough the union snop is sharply contended for, 


A statement by Mr. Gompers in the March Federationist on the policy of 
organized labor corroborates this conclusion. He explicitly commits the A, F. 
of L. to the closed shop principle: “The labor movement strives for the union 
shop because the union shop means the introduction of democracy into industry." 


This position is clearly not in accord with statements issued by relig- 
ious bodies, including the Federal Council of Churches, on the open shop move- 
ment. None of these statements concerned itself with the "closed shop", but 
rather with what appeared to be on the part of many nominally "open shop" advo- 
cates a disguised attack on the bargaining power of labor. To those who regard 
the industrial situation as inevitably an intermittent struggle for dominance, 
there will be no ccmpromise save a temporary truce. The unions, wnen convinced 
of a hostile intent on the part of employers, will demand a monopoly of labor} 
employers who fear the power of labor will seek to eliminate the unions, openly 
or otherwise, The churches aim at lifting the labor problem out of that circle 
of antagonisms, and to that end call for a mutual repudiation of coercion, 


A LIBERAL STATEMENT FROM THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Speaking in New York on March 13th, Mr. Walter Gordon Merritt, attorney 
for the League for Industrial Rights, one of the foremost supporters cf the 
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open shop movement, repudiated those who use the term "open shop" to eliminate 
the unions. He even stated that the “open shop" as he advocates it is not in- 
consistent with recognition of the union, collective bargaining, or other ap- 
proaches to industrial democracy, “If the steel corporation discriminates 
against union men, I am against that policy,” he said, 


It seems probable that if Mr. Merritt’s definition should come to pre- 
vail among employers, the unions would accept the responsibility of promoting 
their cause on its merits without coercion, in line with the concession agreed 
to by the labor leaders in the President’s First Industrial Conference as a re- 


turn for recognition. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONTINUES 


The continued gravity of unemployment is illustrated by reports received 
from the Industrial Commission of Ohio. For tho week ending March 5th, in Ak- 
ron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo and Youngstown, 13,840 
persons registered for positions of whom only 2,437 were reported pleced, The 
placements of men applicants amounted to 10.8 per cent of the registrations, 

Of the women, 37.1 per cent were reported placed, but these were almost entirely 
in domestic positions. 


A statement bearing upon the causes of unemployment, hitherto apparently 
unpublished outside the state, was issued on January 22nd by the General Advi- 
sory Board of the Illinois Free Employment Office. Among other things this 
declaration states: - 


"In addition to profiteering in many other commodities, the Board finds 
also that there has been unnecessary high costs in both transportation 
charges and in the price of coal - both fundamental services to the success- 
ful operation of industry. These high prices both in the cost of transpor- 
tation charges and coal have retarded the operation and development of in- 
dustry, and have unnecessarily increased the cost of living. 


"It has also come to the attention of the Board that there has been a 
considerable number of employers who have been shutting down their plants 
with the object of forcing a reduction of wages, and weakening and crushing 
out of existence altogether the workers’ crganizations. When this has been 
undertaken as a deliberate policy, it should receive the condemnation of 
@ll1 right thinking citizens". 


FOR THE CONSCIENTIOUS INVESTOR 


A correspondent of the Commission on the Church and Social Service re- 
centiy asked whether the high interest rates which she was being offered on 
certain bonds had any relation to the extensive current wage reductions, The 
inquiry was submitted to a prominent New York banking house from whose reply 
the following is quoted: 


"Concurrently with the decline of the purchasing power of the dollar, 
old bonds, those that were issued during previous periods of relatively 
low living costs and low interest rates, declined in value, not because of 
the impairment of the promise to pay at maturity, but because of the new 
values being established for money, and because investors, of whom the 
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majority are those whose buyings amount to cnly a few thousands, required 
and insisted upon a greater share in the returns from their savings, in 
order that they too might meet the advances in living costs. 


It is true, of course, that in the final analysis, present high inter- 
est rates have their contributory effect upon the necessity for lowering 
wages. Tne fundamental cause, however, for the present decline in wages, 
1s to be found in the apparent determination of the large majority of 
Americans whose income, as we haves stated before, is relatively fixed, to 
lower the cost of living. This has been evidenced by what may be termed 
a national refusal to buy anything except bare necessities, and without 
discussing the merits or the good to be obtained from such an attitude, 
it is nevertheless nothing more than the orderly working of fundamental 
economic forces." 


THE CRISIS IN THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Proposals for enforced censorship of motion pictures are pending in a 
nomber of states. The production cf motion pictures has beccme a powerful in- 
dustry, and there is much dissatisfaction with its standards. Aside from the 
censorship laws of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas and Maryland, no serious attempt 
has been made to regulate by law the production and exhibition of pictures. In 
other states the matter is left to local police authorities. 


The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, with offices in New 
York, is a voluntary reviewing organization which includes a large number of 


public-spirited men and women who have given much time to the development of 
standards. Pragt:cally all the large producers submit their films to this body 
paying a fee of $6.25 per reel for the reviewing service, The Board is support- 
ed mainly by these fees. This means, of course, that the effectiveness of its 
decisions is ultimately dependent on the willingness of the producers to abide 
by them. The producers have it in their power to render the Board inoperative 
at any time by withdrawing their patronage. 


There seems to be no doubt that the Board of Review has greatly improved 
the quality of motion pictures. To people who oppose legal censorship on princi- 
ple, the unofficial reviewing done by the Board commends itself as the best 
method of meeting the problem of control. Many persons fear legal censorship of 
films bacause of the possibility of a dominance of particular political, secta- 
rian or cultural ideas in the censorship board. It is feared, for example, that 
in a time of industrial conflict control of the censorship might be secured in 
the interest of propaganda. Then, too, trere is the danger of improper influence 
baing exerted on @ p litically appointed board by unprincipled producers, should 
there be such. 


On the other hand, much dissatisfaction is expressed with the present 
system of control and the demand for legal ownership is extensive. The producers 
are now meeting this demand by the announcement of a new effort to raise standards, 
while the National Board announces a more stringent policy in future in the en- 
forcement of standardse In the following states proposals for censorship have 
been defeated: New Hampshire, Vermont, Georgia, Indiana, Minnesota, South Dako- 
ta, Montane, Idaho, Tennessee. The matter is reported pending at this writing 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, West Virginia, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Mexice, California and North Carolina. The possibility cf new censorship 
laws has prompted Mr. William A. Brady, one of the large producers, to threaten 
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that the motion picture interests will combat such attempts with an irresistible 
barrage of propaganda which will make the censorship inoperative. This threat 
geems likely to increase rather than diminish the demand for legal control. 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council 
of Churches has instigated a study of motion picture conditions by committees 
of church people in a number of cities and has secured the cooperation of the 
Department of Recreation of the Russell Sage Foundation which is directing a 
study of the operation of State censorship laws. 


THE UNCONCERN OF CERTAIN LEGISLATORS 


Prominent members of the New York Women’s Joint Legislative Conference 
have sent a protest to the senate and assembly concerning the way in which the 
hearing on their legislative program was conducted. The communication contains 


the following: 


"The supporters of these bills were to have been represented by Mr. 
Feliz Frankfurter of the faculty of Harvard Law School: Professor Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Columbia University; Mrs. Lois M. Rantoul, Massachusetts 
Women’s Trade Union League; Miss Ethel M. Smith, National Women’s Trade 
Union League legislative representative in Washington, and by accredited 


representatives of local trades unions, ‘These speakers, at great incon- 
venience to themselves, gave their time and services in order to appear. 
Representatives of 100,000 organized and some thousands of unorganized 
wage-earning women who support these measures were present, 


If the members of your committee are sincerely interested in discov- 
ering the opinions of people who are affected by any given bill, wage- 
earning women, for instance, will find it worth their while to sacrifice 
one day’s work and pay in order to appear before the committee. If not, 
as was proved the case at the hearing on March 9 when they were not given 
an Opportunity to prasent their case before the assembled members of both 
committees, this principle of representation must be abandoned." 


AN ENTERPRISING UNION 
An attempt to inform the clergy in a certain Ohio city concerning the 


matter of the Interchurch Steel Report hus been made by local iron and steel 
workers, They ordered 2C0 copies of the volume to present to the ministers. 


